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CILICIA AND ITS CATHOLICOSATE 
FROM THE FALL OF THE ARMENIAN 
KINGDOM TO 1915 


Dickran Kouymjian 


Three moments in the history of Cilicia and its Catholicosate 
between 1375 and 1915 are the focus of this essay.’ They relate 
to the period after the fall of the last Armenian kingdom, the 
reestablishment of the Catholicosate in Echmiadzin, and the crises 
between the patriarchal sees of Sis, Echmiadzin, and Constan- 
tinople.* 


' I have covered the first two centuries of this period in Dickran Kouymjian, 
“L’Arménie sous les dominations des Turcomans et des Ottomans (XV-XVI 
siécles),” in Histoire de l'Arménie et du peuple arméniens, ed. Gérard Dédéyan 
(Toulouse: Privat, 1982), pp. 341-76, and “Armenia from the Fall of the Cilician 
Kingdom (1375) to the Forced Emigration under Shah Abas (1604),” in The 
Armenian People from Ancient to Modern Times, vol. 2: Foreign Dominion to State- 
hood: The Fifteenth Century to the Twentieth Century, ed. Richard G. Hovannisian 
(New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1997), pp. 1-50. For the general bibliography of the 
same period, see Dickran Kouymiian, “A Critical Bibliography for the History of 
Armenia from 1375 to 1605,” Armenian Review 41:1 (Spring 1988): 39-45. For the 
later period, the major work is Babgen Kiuleserian, Patmutiun katoghikosats Kilikio 
(144 1-en minchev mer orere) [History of the Catholicosate of Cilicia (from 1441 to 
Our Days)] (Antelias: Catholicosate of Cilicia, 1939). See also Maghakia Ormanian, 
Azgapatum [National History], 3 vols. (Constantinople: V. and H. Ter-Nersesian, 
1912-1914: Jerusalem: St. James Press, 1927), vols. 2-3; Avedis Sanjian, The 
Armenian Communities in Syria under Ottoman Dominion (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1965). 

2? It is not possible to deal here with the social and economic history of Cilicia n 
or present the rescued treasures of the Cilician Catholicosate. These treasures now 
kept in the Cilician Museum at Antelias have been on display twice: in Halle- 
Wittemburg and in Athens. The exhibit catalogues document the collection and its 
history. See Hermann Göltz, ed., Rescued Armenian Treasures from Cilicia: Sacred 
Art of the Kilikia Museum, Antelias, Lebanon (Wiesbaden: Reichert, 2000), and Anna 
Ballian, ed., Armenian Relics of Cilicia from the Museum of the Catholicosate in 
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After the Fall in 1375 


The fall of the Kingdom of Cilicia was a cruel disappointment 
to all Armenians, even if the jurisdiction of its rulers never 
reached into Greater Armenia. Manuscript colophons or scribal 
memorials of the thirteenth and especially the fourteenth centuries 
from places as distant as the Crimea, Ilkhanid Persia, Julfa on 
the Arax, Ayrarat, Siunik, Tiflis, Erzerum, Erzinjan, Sebastia, 
Baiburt, and the Lake Van region, acknowledged the kings of 
Cilicia until the kingdom’s demise in 1375.° Only in Siunik and 
Lori were Armenian rulers, local princes and barons (for ex- 
ample, the Orbelians), still mentioned. For the rest of Armenia, 
the Church remained the only permanent, widespread national 
institution, its catholicoses, patriarchs, and bishops unfailingly 
referred to in the colophonic formulae. 

At the end of the fourteenth century, the Near East had three 
major powers: the Mamluks of Egypt and Syria, the Ottomans 
in western Asia Minor, and the Timurids in Iran and Central 
Asia. Armenia was ruled by a number of Turkmen dynasts, for- 
merly in the employ of Mongol rulers of the late thirteenth and 
early fourteenth centuries.* The Ottomans themselves started out 
as one of these.° 

For the first hundred years after the fall of the Cilician King- 


Antelias, Lebanon (Athens: Benaki Museum, 2002). 

3 Levon S. Khachikyan, X/V dari hayeren tseragreri hishatakaranner [Colo- 
phons of Fourteenth-Century Armenian Manuscripts] (Erevan: Armenian Academy 
of Sciences, 1950), and the selective translation of these colophons and those of the 
following century also published by L.S. Khachikyan, XV dari hayeren iseragreri 
hishatakaranner (cited hereafter as XV dari hishatakaranner), 3 vols. (Erevan: 
Armenian Academy of Sciences, 1955-1967), in Avedis K. Sanjian, Colophons of 
Armenian Manuscripts, 1301-1480 (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1969). 

* These were the Kara Koyunlu and Ak Koyunlu, the Black and White Sheep 
dynasties. See Kouymjian, “Armenia from the Fall of the Cilician Kingdom,” pp. 4-9; 
Faruk Sumer, “Qara-Qoyunlu,” Encyclopaedia of Islam (EF), vol. 4, pp. 584-88; 
Vladimir Minorsky, “Aq Qoyunlu,” EF, vol. 1, pp. 311-12; Faruk Sumer, “Kara 
Koyunlar,” Jsldém ansiklopedisi (Istanbul: Maarif Matbaası, 1940-1988), vol. 6, pp. 
292-305; Mukrimin Halil Yinanc, “Akkoyunlar,” Js/am ansiklopedisi, vol. 1, pp. 251- 
70; Vladimir Minorsky, “The clan of the Qara Qoyunlu rulers,” Mélanges Fuad 
Köprülü Istanbul: Osman Yalçın Matbaası, 1953), pp. 391-95; John E. Woods, The 
Agqquyunlu: Clan, Confederation, Empire (Minneapolis: Bibliotheca Islamica, 1976). 

5S Claude Cahen, Pre-Ottoman Turkey (London: Sidgwick and Jackson, 1968), 
remains to this day the best source on the early evolution of the Ottomans. 
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dom, Armenian life was structured not much differently from 
that of previous centuries. Since Armenia was at the juncture of 
the principal international trade routes, it benefited by making 
those segments under its control function efficiently. However, 
the Mediterranean route from Persia through Greater Armenia to 
Cilicia, which had in part been responsible for the wealth and 
prosperity of both Cilicia and Armenia proper, became virtually 
inoperative after the collapse of the kingdom. There was a rapid 
decline in Armenian activity among the coastal cities. Except for 
Sis—graced by its Catholicosate—little is heard of the many 
Cilician centers active earlier. There is, however, a moment in 
the 1580s when Catholicos Azaria (1584-1601) plays out the 
final chapter in the sixteenth century struggle for Armenian 
liberation through his relationship with Pope Gregory XIII (1572- 
85). In a letter sent to the pope and preserved in Rome, the 
catholicos, after the visit of a papal delegation to Sis, expressed 
his willingness and that of several of his bishops to enter into 
church union, if at the same time the pope would protect the 
Armenian “sheep” who were menaced by the Muslim “wolves.” 


The Election of 1441 


The narrative of events during the five centuries under considera- 
tion is dominated by church affairs. The catholicos had been 
settled in the Taurus Mountains and Cilicia since the late eleventh 
century. In 1147, the seat was moved from Tsovk to Hromkla, 
and from there to the royal capital Sis, in 1293, after the brutal 
sack of Hromkla by the Mamluks. Once again, if only for less 
than a century, the spiritual head of the nation was resident in the 
royal capital. The Armenian Church, however, was far from 
unified and no longer centralized. Since 1113, there was an in- 
dependent catholicos on the Island of Aghtamar, and in 1311 a 
patriarchate was established in Jerusalem. The fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries were characterized by powerful, semi-autonomous 
clergy led by the abbots of the principal monasteries in Greater 
Armenia; and the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries were witness 
to the evolution of a powerful patriarchate in Constantinople.° 


é The traditional view that a patriarchate for Armenians was established im- 
mediately after the fall of Constantinople in 1453 by Sultan Mehmed the Conqueror 
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Despite the demise of the kings, a large Armenian population 
continued to exist in Cilicia until World War I and its immediate 
aftermath. The catholicos also survived, maintaining his formal 
residence at Sis, until 1915. However, lacking the financial and 
sovereign support of Armenian rulers, the prestige of the Cilician 
Catholicosate declined and the caliber of the leading clergy was 
ostensibly diminished. In the first half of the fifteenth century, 
bishops in Greater Armenia asserted that conditions in the north 
were better than those in Cilicia: they claimed a higher population 
density and a larger number of surviving nakharar or noble 
families.’ At that time, however, Vagharshapat/Echmiadzin was 
not in any better position than Sis, since it too was under Turkic 
domination. But the northern monasteries, Gladzor, Tatev, Her- 
moni, as well as Haghbat, Sanahin, and Geghart, had eclipsed Sis 
and the once-great Cilician centers such as Hromkla, Skevra, 
Drazark, and Akner. The only monastic rivals to the northern 
establishments were those of the Van region, which were to 
become powerful in the fifteenth century, and those of Upper 
Armenia, especially in the Erzinjan area. The leaders engaged in 
the return to Vagharshapat/Echmiadzin were Tovma Metsopetsi 
(Tovma of Metsop), the abbot of the declining Tatev monastery, 
and Hovhannes Kolotik, abbot of Surb Hermoni monastery. Prior 
to the re-establishment of a catholicosate in the north, Tovma 
Metsopetsi had actually moved from Tatev, which had become 
unsafe during the long period of wars between the Timurids and 
the Kara Koyunlu Turkmen dynasty, to Metsop monastery near 
Bitlis. He was in close contact with Catholicos Zakaria of 


has been dismissed by Haig Berbérian [Perperean], Niuter K. Polsoy hay patmutian 
hamar [Materials for the History of the Armenians in Constantinople] (Vienna: 
Mekhitarist Press, 1965). 

’ The major reasons are given by Tovma Metsopetsi, Patmutiun Lank Tamuray 
ev hadjordats iurots [History of Timur Lang and His Successors] (Paris, 1860), 
partial trans., F. Néve, “Exposé des guerres de Tamerlane et de Schah-Rokh dans 
l’ Asie occidentale, d’après la chronique arménienne inédite de Thomas de Medzoph,” 
Académie royale des sciences, des lettres et des beaux-arts de Belique. Mémoires 
couronnés 11:4 (Brussels, 1861). The famous Colophon of Metsopetsi attached to 
his history was published in Tiflis in 1892. The details and positions of various 
authorities are discussed in Kouymyian, “Armenia from the Fall of the Cilician 
Kingdom,” pp. 35-37. See also Krikor Maksoudian, Chosen of God: The Election of 
the Catholicos of All Armenians from the Fourth Century to the Present (New York: 
St. Vartan Press, 1995), pp. 70-71. 
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Aghtamar and no doubt convinced Zakaria to acquiescence in the 
re-establishment of the catholicosate in the north. Already in 
1431, Rustam, the son of Prince Beshken Orbelian, and a close 
associate of Tovma Metsopetsi, gave seven villages to Echmiadzin 
in order, it is thought, to supply the ancient center with resources 
to support a supreme patriarch. 

Other reasons for the move were also invoked. Since the fall 
of the kingdom, many of the catholicoses had obtained their of- 
fices by bribes and even assassination. Not only had learning 
declined at Sis, but the Cilician bishops were on close terms 
with the Franciscans who had become powerful under the last 
Armenian kings. Catholicos Kostandin (Constantine) VI (1430-39) 
seems to have supported the movement toward union with the 
Roman Catholic Church. The northern clergy believed that the 
transfer of the catholicosate deep into Armenia would remove it 
from Roman influence, especially after the Armenian lords of 
Artaz, themselves converts to Catholicism, had been destroyed 
by the Kara Koyunlu in 1426. In any case, when it was finally 
decided to call a national assembly, the Kara Koyunlu leader 
Jihanshah seems to have given his approval. His emir at Erevan, 
Yakub, not only endorsed a meeting in his domain at Vaghar- 
shapat but also threw a grand reception for those participating in 
the two-day affair—all of which is elaborately described by 
Tovma Metsopetsi.’ 

Tovma, the principal source for the proceedings, reports that 
in May 1441, 300 bishops, clerics, and dignitaries from various 
parts of Armenia came to Vagharshapat.’? The major candidates 
were Bishop Grigor Jalalbekiants, who already held a major 
office in Vagharshapat and was formerly bishop of Artaz; Bishop 
Zakaria, abbot of Havuts Tar monastery; and Catholicos Zakaria 
of Aghtamar. Grigor IX Musabekiants, the reigning catholicos at 
Sis, did not attend the meeting, and his role in the entire pro- 
ceedings is unclear. 

Internal power struggles among the candidates and their sup- 
porters produced a deadlock, which led to the choosing of a 


8 Tovma Metsopetsi, History, pp. 55-63; Maksoudian, Chosen of God, pp. 70-72. 

” This information is from Tovma Metsopetsi’s colophon; Mikayel Chamchian, 
Hayots patmutiun [History of Armenia], vol. 3 (Venice: Mekhitarist Press, 1786), p. 
486, claims his source gives the number of 700 notables in attendance. 
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compromise candidate, the ascetic vardapet, Kirakos Virapetsi, 
who had little previous administrative experience. His pontificate 
lasted only two years, when he either resigned—in disgust, some 
say—or was removed by more powerful forces. Grigor Jalal- 
bekiants was elected catholicos in 1443. Catholicos Zakaria of 
Aghtamar, who was of course against Grigor and the northern 
clique, continued his independent catholicosate and even suc- 
ceeded in 1461, with the help of Jihanshah, in having himself 
declared “Catholicos of All Armenians.’ 

The sources of the period present a blurred picture of the 
status of the catholicos. He was resident in Vagharshapat, as this 
traditional religion center at Echmiadzin had become an antiquity, 
a sort of museum without regular services and with no great 
monastic complex, frequented only occasionally by pilgrims and 
travelers. It was to remain so until the early seventeenth century, 
when a revival and expansion of the site took place. According 
to travelers, Echmiadzin was often closed, its keys in the hands 
of lay doorkeepers, at times even Persians. Yet, the colophons 
make it clear that for most Armenians, certainly those in the 
north, a restoration of the Catholicosate to the Ararat Valley had 
taken place. 

The sources do not speak of a “transfer” of the Catholicosate 
from Sis to Vagharshapat. After his election and consecration in 
1441, Kirakos sent his respects to the elderly Catholicos Grigor 
IX Musabekian in Sis. It is unclear how Grigor reacted, though 
some sources say he sent his blessings to Kirakos. That he did 
not himself move his residence ıs a historical fact; yet there 
seems to be no evidence that he protested the elections carried 
out at Vagharshapat. He apparently continued as catholicos in Sis 
until his death in 1445. In the following year, his successor, 
Karapet of Tokat (1446-77), is regularly mentioned as catholicos 
at Sis in colophons not only from Cilicia proper but also from 
Bitlis and Arabkir." 


10 Zakaria is mentioned in dozens of colophons. As late as 1464 he is called 
catholicos resident in Echmiadzin, See Khachikyan, XV dari hishatakaranner, vol. 
2, p. 218, no. 264b, and p. 223, no. 270; cf. Sanjian, Colophons, pp. 285-286, 376. 

U For Karapet, see Khachikyan, XV dari hishatakaranner, vol. |, p.603,no.679a 
(1446), and vol. 2, p. 229, no. 277 (1464), p. 285, no. 368 (1469); cf. Sanjian, 
Colophons, pp. 208, 287, 297. 
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The Catholicosate of the Great House of Cilicia (Metsi Tann 
Kilikio), as it became to be called, continues to this day. From 
time to time, usually during a period of church crisis, it has 
claimed that since there was no formal transfer of the office to 
Vagharshapat, the legal succession of the head of the Armenian 
Church continued and continues through the Cilician catholicoses. 
Echmiadzin, on the other hand, maintains that the assembly and 
election of 1441 were clearly recognized by most bishops and 
the people as a return and, more, a transfer to the original Holy 
See. The sources support both positions, even though a colophon 
of 1446 from Arabkir suggests that a purely “Cilician Catholi- 
cosate” came into being with the consecration of Karapet, which 
coincided with the discovery in Sis of the lost right-hand relic of 
Saint Gregory the Illuminator." 

No matter how the legalistic interpretations are argued, the de 
facto relationship between the two catholicosates remained quite 
clear for the coming centuries. There was reconciliation between 
them, including also the Catholicosate of Aghtamar, marred only 
twice when violent disputes surfaced between Sis and Echmiadzin 
in the mid-seventeenth century and at the end of the nineteenth 
century. In the mid-twentieth century, the two centers fell into 
disagreement after the election in February 1956 of Bishop Zareh 
Payaslian, Prelate of Aleppo, as Cilician Catholicos in Antelias, 
Lebanon.” But these quarrels should not be seen as a division in 
the Armenian Church, since none of them involved doctrinal 
questions, but rather disputes over diocesan jurisdiction. 


The Crises 


With confirmation of Simeon IM as Catholicos of Cilicia in 


'2 The full text can be found in Sirarpie Der Nersessian, The Chester Beatty 
Library: A Catalogue of the Armenian Manuscripts, 2 vols. (Dublin: Higgis, 1958), 
pp. 152-53. On the history and tribulations of this relic, see Dickran Kouymyian, 
“The Right Hand Relic of St. Gregory and Other Armenian Arm Relics,” in Les 
objets de la mémoire: Pour une approche comparatiste des reliques et de leur 
culture, ed. Philippe Bourgeaud and Youri Volokhine (Geneva: Peter Lang, 2005), 
pp. 227-231. 

'3 Much has been written on this election, strongly contested at the time by the 
Catholicosate of Echmiadzin. For a detailed study, see Dickran Kouymyian, “The 
Crisis in the Armenian Church,” M.A. thesis, American University of Beirut, 1961. 
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1633, the first major quarrel between Echmiadzin and the Patriar- 
chate in Constantinople erupted. Despite the conferring of ever- 
increasing power by the Ottoman sultans on the patriarch, he, 
unlike the Catholicos of Sis, had neither the right of consecrat- 
ing bishops nor of blessing the Holy Chrism. When shortly after 
his election, Catholicos Simeon ordained a bishop in Ankara, a 
diocese under the jurisdiction of Echmiadzin, Catholicos Pilippos 
sent him an encyclical rebuking this act and emphasizing the 
supremacy of Echmiadzin over the Cilician and all other sees. In 
his reply, Simeon called himself “Catholicos of All Armenians” 
and referred to Pilippos merely as “Catholicos of Armenians”; he 
pointed out that in the past both sees consecrated bishops out- 
side their immediate jurisdictions. Both men accused the other 
of corruption. The patriarch of Jerusalem, at the time under the 
authority of Cilicia, but very close to both the patriarch in 
Constantinople and the catholicos in Echmiadzin, engaged in 
mediation. The dispute was settled when a document drawn up 
by Pilippos was signed in Jerusalem in 1651 by himself and 
Simeon’s successor, Catholicos Nerses of Cilicia (1648-54). The 
most important points dealt with the rules for the consecration of 
bishops. The catholicoses signed as equals; there was no ref- 
erence to the superiority of one see over the other.’ 

The next crisis between the sees and with the Patriarchate of 
Constantinople was more complicated, addressing as it did funda- 
mental conflicts between secular and religious authority. As Otto- 
man power increased, jurisdictional authority in the Armenian 
Church became confused and disputed. The Armenian prelate of 
Constantinople gradually became the patriarch of all Armenians 
in the empire. In 1517, Cilicia, with its catholicosal see, was 
incorporated into the Ottoman state by Sultan Selim, and after- 
ward, for a time, Erevan and Vagharshapat also came under 
Ottoman rule. During the second half of the fifteenth and much 
of the sixteenth century, the Catholicos at Sis had the strongest 
say in the succession of prelates/patriarchs in Constantinople. 
Toward the end of the sixteenth century, however, during the 
protracted Turko-Persian wars, a shift toward Echmiadzin became 
clear. Only in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries was the 


14 Kiuleserian, Patmutiun, cols. 315-38, 1215-52; Sanjian, Armenian Communi- 
ties, pp. 230-32. 
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patriarch of Constantinople to enjoy an overwhelming dominance 
in the affairs of the Armenian Church. 

In 1871, the Armenian National Assembly (Azgayin Zhoghoy), 
established by the Ottoman Armenian National Constitution of 
1863, ruled that the Cilician Catholicosate came under its juris- 
diction. The catholicos was not authorized to deal directly with 
the sultan but had to work through the National Assembly and 
the patriarch in Constantinople. In addition, elections for Cilician 
prelates had to pass through the Assembly for approval. A dis- 
pute broke out among the principals, Mkrtich Kefsizian (1871- 
94), the first catholicos of Sis elected under the new National 
Constitution, Mkrtich Khrimian (1869-73), Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, and Gevorg IV (1866-82), Catholicos of Echmiadzin.”° 
From the sultan’s point of view, Echmiadzin was under tsarist 
control, and too strong an influence by the catholicos on the 
patriarch of Constantinople would be detrimental to Ottoman in- 
terests. Mkrtich Kefsizian, much criticized for his arrogant ways 
and accused of corruption, nevertheless refused any compromise 
that diminished the independence of the Cilician See. In 1874, 
new regulatory instructions were sent to Sis requiring that each 
of its ten bishoprics establish a general assembly and civil and 
religious councils elected according to the provisions of the Na- 
tional Constitution.’® Catholicos Mkrtich not only refused these 
demands but also accused the patriarchate of being pro-Russian. 
He appealed directly to the Ottoman government for protection of 
his see’s independent status. The crisis remained unresolved at 
Kefsizian’s death in 1894. 

The election of Sahag Khabayan (Sahak Khapayan) as Cathol- 
icos of Cilicia in 1902 by a unanimous vote of the Cilician 
Assembly was quickly approved by both the sultan’s government 
and Patriarch Maghakia Ormanian (1896-1908). The crisis ap- 
peared to be over when Catholicos Sahag almost immediately 
acknowledged Echmiadzin as the preeminent see and recited the 
name of the catholicos of Echmiadzin, then Mkrtich Khrimian, at 
his ordination. Yet, Catholicos Sahag continued to insist on the 


'5 Kiuleserian, Patmutiun, cols. 723ff.; Sanjian, Armenian Communities, pp. 
240ff. 

'6 The text of the proclamation of July 24, 1874, appears in Kiuleserian, Patmu- 
tiun, cols. 732-35. | 
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independence of the Cilician Catholicosate and on his right to 
consecrate bishops for the see and even beyond. Ormanian was 
in a difficult situation between the two catholicosal authorities, 
especially with renewed Russian pressure on Echmiadzin through 
the confiscation of church properties and stricter regulations. At 
the same time, the Sublime Porte decreed in 1906 that bishops 
serving in Armenian churches in the Ottoman Empire should be 
consecrated by the Catholicos of Cilicia. Sahag continued to 
demand equal status with Echmiadzin for the Cilician See and 
the right of its bishops to serve everywhere in the empire and to 
be eligible for the highest clerical offices. He wrote directly to 
Patriarch Ormanian and even to Catholicos Khrimian.'’ But the 
Young Turk revolution of 1908, the resignation of Maghakia 
Ormanian as patriarch in the same year, the Adana massacres of 
1909, followed by World War I and the Armenian Genocide, 
made jurisdictional matters meaningless. 

In September 1915, Catholicos Sahag, having been warned 
that Sis would be subject to the same massacres as had occurred 
in other parts of the empire, made an orderly retreat to Aleppo, 
while he assigned to Khat Vardapet Achabahian (Khad Aja- 
pahian) the task of transferring as many of the holy relics of the 
Armenian Church as possible to Aleppo. Thus began the long, 
painful, and quite miraculous trek by ox cart from Sis to Aleppo 
of the most precious manuscripts and liturgical objects belong- 
ing to the Great House of Cilicia, including the relics of Saints 
Gregory, Nicholas, Sylvester, and Barsouma, the relic chest, the 
cauldron for the preparation of Holy Oil, still full of the con- 
secrated Chrism, and hundreds of other sacred vessels and 
artifacts.'* Today, these form the nucleus of the collection of the 
Cilician Museum in Antelias. 

In May 1916, Ahmed Jemal Pasha, Young Turk leader and 
military governor in Syria, met with Catholicos Sahag in Aleppo 
and informed him that the Turkish government intended to cut off 


V Details and the exchange of letters between the clergymen are in Kiuleserian, 
Patmutiun, and, for a long section on Catholicos Sahag, see cols. 776-816; Sanjian, 
Armenian Communities, pp. 253-57. For Patriarch Ormanian’s position, see his 
Azgapatum, Vol. 3, cols. 3016-79. 

'8 Khat Vardapet, later archbishop and locum tenens from 1952-55, wrote a 
moving description of the march from Sis to Aleppo. An English translation is now 
available in Géltz, Rescued Armenian Treasures from Cilicia, pp. 10-18. 
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all ties between the Armenian Church and the Catholicosate in 
Echmiadzin. Furthermore, he added, the government was going to 
abolish not only the See of Aghtamar, already ravaged by Turkish 
forces, but also that of the Catholicosate of Sis, the Patriarchate 
of Jerusalem, and even the Patriarchate of Constantinople. In their — 
place was to be a single Armenian religious authority, a sort of 
patriarch-catholicos, with residence in Jerusalem, and he, Sahag, 
was offered the post. On August 11, 1916, the Young Turk gov- 
ernment proclaimed Catholicos Sahag as the new head of the 
Armenian Church. The Ottoman authorities drew up fresh regula- 
tions governing the Armenian millet under the patriarch- 
catholicos. But this, too, was of short duration. With the end of 
the war in November 1918, the Patriarchate of Constantinople was 
restored, as was the Catholicosate of Cilicia. Sahag returned to Sis 
as catholicos and began the work of rebuilding. However, the 
French withdrawal from Cilicia in 1921, followed by the exodus 
of more than 130,000 Armenian inhabitants, ended definitively the 
Armenian presence in Cilicia. The catholicosate was re-established 
in the Diaspora, in Antelias, Lebanon. 


9 Sanjian, Armenian Communities, pp. 257-58. 





Sis: Catholicosate and Citadel 


A Critical Bibliography for 
the History of Armenia from 
1375 to 1605 

Dickran Kouymjian 


N, special work has yet been published on Armenian history in the 
15th and 16th centuries.Volume IV of Hay joghovurdi patmutiun, His- 
tory of the Armenian People (Erevan, 1972), henceforth H.].P., IV, con- 
tains in its first chapter by L. Khatchikian the best survey of the period 
though it concerns the 15th century almost exclusively. It is a revision of 
the same author's long introductions to the first two volumes of his XVth 
century colophons (citation infra). In the same H.].P., IV, the subsequent 
section by A.G. Hovhannisian only briefly treats the 16th century, while 
H. Papazian’s chapter provides the economic and social background for 
the epoch, especially emphasizing Middle Eastern/Islamic taxation and 
property ownership. Among the classical modern historians, M. Tcha- 
-mtchian’s pioneering discussion of the Turkmen dynasties, Hayots pat- 
mutiun, History of Armenians, Vol. III (Venice, 1786], and L. Alishan’s 
Sisakan (Venice, 1893}, served as a prelude to the long section by Leo in 
Vol. 3 of his Hayots patmut'iun (Erevan, 1946), though this latter work 
devotes considerably more space to a discussion of Seljuk, Ottoman, and 
Turkmen-Safavid history and institutions than to the corresponding 
Arroenian experience. H. Manandian in the last chapter of his Knnakan 
tesutiun hay joghovurdi patmutian, Critical Survey of the History of the 
Armenian People, Vol. III (Erevan, 1952), discusses the effects of the 
Timurid campaigns on Armenia. The entire period is discussed in D. 
Kouymjian, “L’Armeénie sous les dominations des Turcomans et des 
Ottomans (XV€-XVIE siècles}, in G. Dedéyan, ed., Histoire de Armenie 
et du peuple armeniens, Toulouse, 1982. — 

Since the beginning of Armenian historical writing in the fifth cen- 
tury, this is the single worst period for contemporary Armenian histo- 
ries, no serious extended historical work being composed from the mid- 
15th to early 17th centuries in Armenia or Asia Minor. Nevertheless, 
thanks to major works at the very beginning and just after the period, and . 
a large number of minor sources, a reconstruction of the period has 
begun. The indispensable work of the late 14th and first half of the 15th 
century is the Patmutiun Lank T’amuray ev hadjordats iurots, History of 
Timurlang and His Successors {events from 1388 to 1446) by Tovma 
Metzop’etsi, edition (Paris, 1860}, partial translation by F. Neve, “Expose _ 
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des guerres de Tamerlan et de Schah-Rokh,” Acad. Royal des Sciences, 
Mem. courounes, Vol. XI, No. 4 (Brussels, 1861); see also the more recent 
. commentary, V. Minorsky, “Thomas of Metsop on the Timurid-Turk- 
man Wars, ” festschrift To Professor M. Shafi, (Lahore, 1953); Metzop’e- 
tsis Colophon (Tiflis, 1892) is the only extended source on the church 
assembly of 1441. For the 15th and 16th century, the remaining sources 
(other than the colophons] are generally short chronologies gathered by 
V. Hakopian in 2 volumes, Manr jamanakagrutiunner XIII-XVIII dd., 
Minor Chronicles of the 13th to the 18th Centuries (Erevan, 1951, 1956}, 
some were already published, notably in L. Alishan, Hayapatoum, 
Armenian History (Venice, 1901) along with works of contemporary 
poets and troubadours. This latter material was also gathered in French 
translation by A. Tchobanian, La Rosaraie d'Armenie, 3 vols. (Paris, 1918, 
1923, 1929] and partially by Leo (with a long discussion) and much earlier 
by G. Zarbhanalian, Patmutiun hayeren dprutian, History of Literature 
in Armenian, Vol. Il, New Sources, 2nd ed. (Venice, 1905); it is also 
discussed in A. Arakelian, Hay joghovordi mtavor mshakuiyti zargats- 
man patmtyiun, The History of the Development of the Intellectual 
Culture of the Armenian People, Vol. II (XIV-XIX Centuries), (Erevan, 
1964) as well as in H.J.P., IV. The lives of latter saints and martyrs have 
been collected from Armenian manuscripts by H. Manandian and H. 
Adcharian, Hayots nor vkanere, 1155-1843, New Armenian Martyrs, 
1155-1843, critical ed. (Vagharshapat, 1903). The Elegies on the fall of 
Constantinople by Arak’el of Bitlis and Abraham .of Ankara, though 
interesting, contain little on Armenia and the Armenians, H. Anasian, 
Haykakan aghbiurnere Biuzantiayi ankman masin, Armenian Sources 
on the Fall of Bayzantium (Erevan, 1957), English transl. A. Sanjian, 
Colophons (infra) and Viator, Vol. I {1970}. 

The last years of the 16th century and the first part of the 17th are 
= discussed in Grigor Daranaghtsi (1643), Jamanakagrutiun, Chronology, 
ed. (Jerusalem, 1915}, French transil., M. Brosset, Collection d'historiens 
armeniens, Vol. I (St. Petersbourg, 1874) critically treats the same period 
and offers the most detailed account of the forced migration from the 
Ararat plain ordered by Shah Abbas and the resettlement in New Julfa. 
Mention should also be made of Simeon Lehatsi’s Oughegrutiun, Travel 
Journal, of 1608-1619, ed. N. Akinian (Vienna, 1936], partial Turkish 
trans. H. Andreasyan (Istanbul, 1964}, Russian trans. M. Darbinian (Mos- 
cow, 1965): partial French translation on sections devoted to Egypt in A. 
Kapoian-Kouymjian, L'Égypte vue par les Armeniens (Paris, 1988); it 
provides the most concise information on Armenians in Ottoman cities 
of Anatolia and Cappadocia that we have from that period. Eremia 
Tchelepi Kiwourdchian (1695}, Stampoloy patmutiun, History of Istan- 
bul, ed. 3 volumes (Vienna, 1913, 1932, 1939], Turkish trans., H. Andrea- 
syan (Istanbul, 1952), offers many details on the early Armenian settle- 
ment in the Ottoman capital. 
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Unquestionably the most important and the most useful primary 
sources for the period are the collected colophons of Armenian manus- 
cripts. There are very few years from 1375 to 1605 for which there is not 
at least one surviving Armenian manuscript copied in that year bearing a 
contemporary scribal colophon (deficiencies are mostly in the first half 
of the 16th century}, and for many dates a dozen or more have been 
preserved. Though the process of collecting these colophons as histori- 
cal documents has a history reaching back to the middle ages, in our time 
the systematic gathering of them has been accomplished by T. Hovse- 
piants working in the diaspora and L. Khatchikian in Erevan. The work 
of the latter at the Matenadaran has established the formulae for the 
analysis of these eye-witness, often terse testimonies which have made 
of them the indispensible tools of later Armenian history. Unfortu- 
nately, from the point of view of this chapter, the colophons of the 16th 
century — the century most deficient in standard sources — have not yet 
been published in collected form. At our disposal are the following 
volumes: colophons from the 5th century to 1250 A.D., G. Hovsep’iants 
Hishatakarank dzeragrats, Colophons of Manuscripts (Antelias, 1951], 
— 1250-1300 hiatus, 14th century, L, Khatchikian JD dari hayeren dzera- 
greri hishatakaranner, Colophons of the 14th Century Armenian Manus- 
cripts (Erevan, 1950}, 15th century, Khatchikian, 3 vols. (Erevan, 1955, 
1958, 1967}, 17th century, V. Hakopian and A. Hovhannisian, 2 vols. thus 
far to 1640 (Erevan, 1974, 1976), partial trans. of colophons from 1300- 
1480, A. Sanjian, Colophons of Armenian Manuscripts (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1969]. 

Western travel accounts of the period are particularly useful, though 
at times frustrating, for a comparative picture of life in the period. The 
most important for the 15th-16th centuries for Armenian history are 
Clavijo, Barbaro and Cantarini, the Anonymous Venetian merchant's 
account, Angiolello, Cartwright, and Don Juan of Persian; these have 
been conveniently collected and translated into Armenian by H. Hako- 
pian, Oughegroutiunner, Travel Accounts, Vols. 1 and 6 (all published), 
(Erevan, 1932, 1934). There are virtually no major lapidary inscriptions, 
though short dedicatory ones are found on khatchkars, ceramic and 
metal vessels, textiles, and wood cravings; there is little numismatic 
evidence for the period. 

Contemporary Ottoman Turkish sources on Armenia and the Armen- 
ians have been gathered and translated by A. Safrastian, 4 vols. (Erevan, 
1961, 1964, 1967, 1972), but for our period only the sections (later 16th 
century} from the Ta'rikh of Pechevi in the first volume are pertinent. 
The 17th century Seyahetname, Travel Account of Evliya Chelebi, ed. 10 
vols. (Istanbul, 1896-1928), partial English trans., von Hammar, 2 vols 
(London, 1834-46], and partial Armenian trans., Safrastian, Vol. 3 of 
Turkish Sources (1967), is useful as a later control and comparison of the 
16th century data. For Armenian history of the period the most impor- 
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tant Persian sources are the various official Safavid decrees directly 
concerned with Armenians. Many of these have been preserved; they 
have been gathered and published by H. Papazian, Matenadarani pars- 
keren vaveragrere, Persian Documents of the Matenadaran, Hrovar- 
takner, Decrees, I, XV-XVI Centuries, II, 1601-1650 (Erevan, 1956, 1959}, 
Kalvadzagrer, Deeds, I, XIV-XVI Centuries (Erevan, 1968). The Sharaf- 
Nameh of Sharaf al-Din Bidlisi (written in Persian at end of 16th century], 
a history of the Kurds, is also very helpful for our period, ed. 2 vols. (St. 
Petersbourg, 1860-62), French trans. de Charmoy, 2 vols. in 4 parts | 1868- 
1875}, reprint complete in 6 vols. (1968). For the later Safavid period, 
especially on the question of administration and taxes, see the Tadkhirat 
al-Muluk, A Manual of Safavid Administration, ed., trans., and commen- 
tary by V. Minorsky (London, 1944). 

The interesting and diverse information contained in official Otto- 
man registers (defters) of the period is becoming more and more availa- 
ble. A summary of the information in some of the most important 16th 
century registers relating to the Armenians will be found in R. Jennings, 
“Urban Population in Anatolia in the 16th Century: A Study of Kayseri, 
Karaman, Amasya, Trabizon and Erzerum,” International Journal for 
Middle Eastern Studies, VII (1976} which has in part been reanalyzed in 
- Kouymjian, “L’'Armenie’”, op. cit. The city of Bayburt has been treated by I. 
Miroglu, XVI Yuzyilde Bayburt sancagi (Istanbul, 1975}. Various studies 
have already been based on these registers, O. L. Barkan, “XV ve 
XVI asirlarda Osmanli Imperatorlugunda zirai ekonominin hukuki ve 
mali esaskari, Vol. I, Kanunlar (Istanbul, 1945), idem, “Essai sur les don- 
nees statistiques les registres de recensement dans l'Empire Ottoman 
aux XV€ et XVIE siecles, “Journal of the Economic and Social History of 
the Orient, I (1958), idem, “Research on the Ottoman Fiscal Surveys,” 
M. A. Cook, ed. Studies in the Economic History of the Middle East 
(London, 1970), M. A. Cook, Population Pressures in Rural Anatolia 
1450-1600 (London, 1972}, also S. Faroghi, Towns and Townsmen of 
Ottoman Anatolia (Cambridge, 1984}, and in the numerous books and 
articles by I. Beldiceanu-Steinherr and N. Beldiceanu. 
= Only a few of the most important secondary sources and modern 
studies can be | cited. Indispensible for the understanding of the early 
history of the Turks in Anatolia and Armenia are C. Cahen, Pre-Ottoman 
Turkey (London, 1968) and P. Witteck, The Rise of the Ottoman Empire 
(London, 1938). There is also now the very dense analysis of the Greek 
Christian confrontation with the Turk in Anatolia, S. Vryonis, The 
Decline of the Medieval Hellenism in Asia Minor and the Process of 
Islamization from the Eleventh through the Fifteenth Century (Berkeley- 
Los Angeles-London, 1971), which has much useful information on the 
Armenians, even though conclusions valid for the Greek experience are 
not always so for the Armenians. Vryonis along with the Beldiceanus 
(see supra) has helped revise notions about the origin of Ottoman insti- 
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tutions, placing the genesis of most of them in pre-Ottoman Anatolia. 

Secondary works on the Turkmen period, other than those in Armen- 
ian already mentioned, include, V. Minorsky, “The Qara-Qoyunlu and 
the Qutb-Shahs, Bulletin of the School of Oriental and Affrican Studies, 
XVII/1 (1955), idem, The Aq-Qoyunlu and Land Reforms, “BSOAS, XVII/3 
(1955), idem, “Ak-Koyunlu’ and “Kara-Koyunlu”, Islam Ansiklopedisi, J. 
Woods, “Kara-Koyunlu’, EI, and the detailed study, idem, The Aq- 
guyunlu: Clan, Confederation, Empire, A Study in 15th/9th Century 
Turko-Iranian Politics (1976). . 

On Ottoman history in general up to the end of the 18th century, 
nothing replaces J. von Hammar, Geschichte des Osmanischen Reiches, 
2nd ed., 10 vols. {[Pesth, 1827-35, repr. Graz. 1963), French trans. J. Hellert, - 
18 vols. (Paris, 1835-41}. On the structure and institutions of the Otto- 
man Empire, I. Mouradja d’‘Ohsson, Tableau general de l'Empire Ottoman, 
with additions by his son, 7 vols. (Paris, 1786-1824], von Hammar, Des 
Osmanischen Reiches Staatsverfassung und Staatsverwaltung (Vienna, 
1815), and more recently, H. A. R. Gibb and H. Bowen, Islamic Society and 
the West, 2 vols. (London, 1950, 1957). The most comprehensive study 
on the Janissaries and related institutions is I. H. Uzuncarsili, Osmanli 
Devletiteskilatindan, Kapukulu ocaklari, Vol. I, Acemi ocagive Yeniçeri 
(Ankara, 1943). For a recent Turkish interpretation of the period, H. 
Inalcik, The Classical Age of the Ottoman Empire. 1300-1600 (Chicago, 
1973). 

The best study on the early settlement of Armenians in Constantino- 
ple is H. Berberian [Perperian|, Niuter K. Polsoy hay patmutian hamar, 
Essays for the History of the Armenians of Constantinople (Vienna, 
1965} though concerned with a later period, see also R. Mantran, Istanbul 
dan la seconde moitie du XVIIe siecle (Paris, 1962). On the Jelali move- 
ment and the Armenians, M. Julalian, Jalalineri sharjoume, The Jelali 
Movement (Erevan, 1966), and on the devshirme and the Armenians, 
idem, “Devshirmen Osmanian Kaysrutian medj,” “The Devshirme in the 
Ottoman Empire,’ PBH (1959), Nos. 2-3. Much information has been 
collected in the mamoth works of A. Alboyadjian [Alpoyadchian] on the 
Armenians under Ottoman rule, but it is often presented tendentiously 
with unwarranted conclusions, Patmutiun hay Kesarioy, History of 
Armenian Caesarea, 2 vols. (Cairo, 1937), Patmutiun Evdokiay hayots, 
History of the Armenians of Tokat (Cairo, 1937), Patmutiun hay gaght'a- 
kanoutan,| History of Armenian Emigrations, 3 vols. (Cairo, 1941, 1955, 
1961). 

Also indispensible for an understanding of the period is I. Petrushevs- 
kii, Ocherki no istorii feodal'nyx otnoshenii v Azerbaidjane i Armenii 
XVI-nachale XIX vv. (Leningrad, 1949), and the new study of M. Zoulal- 
ian, Arevmtian Hayastane, XVI-XVII dd, Western Armenia in the 16th to 
18th Centuries (Erevan, 1980). 

On the history of the Armenian church during the period, somewhat 
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obfuscated in Soviet Armenian works already cited, in addition to the 
Colophon of Tovma'Metsopetsi, see the appropriate sections in M. 
Ormanian, Azgapatum, National History, 3 vols. (Constantinople, 1912, 
1914, Jerusalem, 1927}, repr. (Beirut, 1959-61}, and P. Guleserian, Patmu- 
tiun kat’oghikosats Kilikioy (1441-en mintchev mer orere), History of 
the Catholicosate of Cilicia (from 1441 to Our Days), (Antelias, 1939). 
The primary source material in Catholic church documents, especially 
about the Fratres Unitores, is contained in M. van den Oudenrijn, Lin- 
guae Haicanae Scriptores (Berne, 1960). 

On schools and monasteries, see the appropriate sections in HJP, IV 
and the works of Khatchikian and Arakelian already cited as well as 
Alboyadjian, Patmutiun hay dprotsi, History of the Armenian School, 
Vol. I (Cairo, 1946), the section on monasteries in J. Meécérian, Historie et 
institutions de l'eglise armenienne (Beirut, 1965), and the series of 
volumes on the Armenian monasteries of various regions by H. Oskian 
in the National Library, Vienna. 

The struggle for Armenian independence is discussed in HJP, IV, but 
the details will be found in A. Hovhannisian, Drvagner hay azatagrakan 
mtki patmutian, Episodes in the History of Armenian Liberation 
Thought, 2 vols. (Erevan, 1957, 1959), supplemented for the Karabagh 
area by the material gathered by R. Hewsen, “The Meliks of Eastern 
Armenia,” R.E.Arm., IX-XI (1872-76). 

The literary, philosophical, and scientific movements of the period as 
well as all cultural phenomenon are discussed by various authors in HJP., 
IV. On literature, in addition to the works of Alishan, Leo, Zarbhanalian, 
and Arakelian already mentioned, there is the indispensible study of M. 
Abeghian, Hayots hin grakanoutiun, Early Armenian Literature, 2 vols. 
(Erevan, 1948}. On Armenian manuscript production in the XVth and 
XVIth centuries, see D. Kouymjian, “Dated Armenian Manuscripts as a 
Statistical Tool for Armenian History,” Medieval Armenian Culture, T. 
Samuelian and M. Stone, editors, (Chicago, CA, 1983}. Armenian printing 
is discussed in H.].P., IV; see also Hay hantip grki matenagitakan tsout- 
sak 1512-1800, Bibliographical Catalogue of Early Armenian Printed 
Books 1512-1800 (Erevan, 1963}, supplemented now by V. Nercessian, 
Catalogue of Early Armenian Books in the British Museum and Bodelian 
Libraries (London, 1980}, and the excellent work by Raymond Kevorkian, 
Catalogue des “Incunables” armeniens (1511/1695) ou chronique de l'Im- 
primerie armenienne (Geneva, 1986} with a very suggestive essay in 
French and English on importance of painting in the XVIth and XVIIth 
centuries to Armenian history by J.-P. Mahe. 

On architecture see the section by M. Hasratian in H.J.P., IV, and for 
miniature painting, the “Introduction” of S. Der Nercessian, The Chester 
Beatty Library, A Catalogue of the Armenian Manuscripts, 2 vols. (Dub- 
lin, 1958) and the last chapter in her L'art armenien (Paris, 1977) English 
trans. (London, 1978). Very little work has been done on the decorative 
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arts of our period, with the exception of the remarkable detailed history 
of the late 15th and 16th century development of the Armenian ceramics 
industry in the western Anatolian town of Kütahya, J. Carswell and C. J. 
F. Dowsett, Kütahya Tiles and Pottery from the Armenian Cathedral of 
St. James, Jerusalem, 2 vols. (Oxford, 1972}, especially Vol. 2. On old Julfa, - 
its art and economy, see J. Baltrusaitis and D. Kouymjian, “Julfa on the 
Arax and Its Funerary Monuments,” Armenian Sudies/Etudes Arme 
niennes: In Memoriam Haig Berberian, D. Kouymjian, editor (Lisbon, 
1986). a 


